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THE MEETING OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION AT PHILADELPHIA 

THE American Historical Association has now held at least two 
of its annual meetings in each of the four chief centres of 
American population. It held at New York the meeting of 1896 
and the twenty-fifth-anniversary meeting of 1909; at Boston those 
of 1887, 1899, and 1912 ; at Chicago a summer meeting of somewhat 
special character in 1893, at the time of the World's Fair, and meet- 
ings in December of 1904 and 1914; and has now held two meetings 
in Philadelphia, those of 1902 and 1917. Anyone who has attended, 
at the same city, or in each of them, two of these meetings, ten or 
fifteen years apart, has ready means of measuring the society's 
progress and the advancement made in the range and quality of its 
proceedings. It is all very gratifying, and most of all because of 
the rich promise it offers of still further improvement in the future. 
One or two aspects of the Philadelphia meeting were, however, 
especially gratifying. In November and December there had been, 
in this as in other scientific societies, evidences of doubt in some 
minds as to whether it were not better, in war-time, to omit these 
large annual gatherings, in the interest of economy of money and 
effort. They are indeed expensive. They are more expensive 
than they should be. No local committee of arrangements likes to 
show the American Historical Association any but the best hotel in 
its city, though few there be, among the members of that worthy 
but impecunious fraternity, who habitually put up at the best hotels 
in the cities which they visit on other occasions. To be forced to 
stay at an expensive hotel because it is headquarters is in some 
respects agreeable (especially if there is a cheap restaurant near 
at hand!), but when we add to the cost the expense and present 
difficulty of railroad travel, there is much to deter us, especially in 
war-time, from going far to attend the meetings of a scientific 
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society. With the next meeting scheduled to take place in Min- 
neapolis, the Association did prudently in voting authority to the 
Executive Council to omit the meeting of December, 1918, or change 
place and plan, if conditions attending the war develop before Sep- 
tember in such a manner that action of this sort seems to the Council 
expedient. 

But with the pressure of the war no further advanced than it 
was in December, 1917, it could fairly be said that, if the transac- 
tions of a national historical society were what they should be, they 
were worth to the government and the country all that they cost. 
No national effort of such prodigious magnitude and power as that 
which we are called upon to make can be made by any nation which 
is not fully conscious of an inspiring past. Of all the factors that 
make a nation, a common history is perhaps the most potent; and 
the present war of nations is visibly a product of history. Much 
knowledge of European history is necessary toward its comprehen- 
sion, much thought and feeling respecting American history toward 
bearing successfully our part in its prosecution. A national his- 
torical society with no thoughts above the level of antiquarianism 
might better not convene in such days as these, but a national his- 
torical society with the right spirit could not hold an annual meeting 
without sending its members home heartened to the performance of 
every patriotic duty, nor without extending in some measure 
throughout the nation the inspiring and clarifying influence of sound 
historical thinking and right patriotic feeling. 

Fortunately — though not by accident, nor with any ground for 
surprise — such has been the spirit and temper of the American His- 
torical Association. It is no accident that such men wish now, more 
than ever, to connect their studies of the past with the life of the 
present, to relate every portion of history to the impending crisis of 
civilization, and to concentrate attention on those parts that are 
really significant and directly helpful, yet to do all this without 
allowing the judgment to be warped by the events 'and passions of 
the hour, without ceasing to see the life of the race steadily and see 
it whole. At the Cincinnati meeting, and still more at that lately 
held at Philadelphia, those who made the programme and those who 
took part in it advanced from the ignoring attitude of 1914 and 191 5 
to a frank recognition of the war as the historical event now upper- 
most in all minds, from ground perhaps suitable to spectators to 
ground appropriate for participants, and did so without excitement 
or partisanship or loss of judgment. Such discussions by teachers 
and writers are surely useful to the nation. 
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Not only was the meeting marked by unwonted enthusiasm, but 
it was attended by much greater numbers than would generally be 
expected in such times. The registration amounted to 379, a figure 
which has only a few times been surpassed. No doubt the historic 
and other attractions of Philadelphia were in large part responsible 
for this unusually great attendance. No city has so many and so 
important associations with the beginnings of our national life, and 
none has so many visible memorials of those events to attract the 
patriotic pilgrim. A special occasion was provided, on one of the 
afternoons of the session, for visits to these historic scenes of old 
Philadelphia and to the American Philosophical Society. 

Additional numbers may well have been drawn to the meeting 
by Philadelphia's established fame for hospitality. Besides all that 
was done privately to sustain those hospitable traditions, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in whose buildings all the sessions of one 
of the three days (December 27, 28, 29) were held, entertained all 
members to luncheon and to supper on that day. The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, in whose hall Mr. Worthington Ford 
delivered on the first evening his presidential address, followed that 
address, in its usual handsome manner, with a reception and supper. 
The conference of archivists and that of historical societies were 
held in the same building. Other sessions of the first and third 
days were mostly held in various rooms of the hotel chosen as 
official headquarters, the Bellevue-Stratf ord. The privileges of the 
College Club and of the New Century Club were extended to women 
members attending the meeting, those of the Franklin Inn Club to 
the men. The chairman of the committee on local arrangements 
was Mr. George Wharton Pepper, the vice-chairman Professor 
William E. Lingelbach, of the University of Pennsylvania, to whom, 
and to other professors in that university, the attending members 
are greatly indebted. The chairman of the committee on pro- 
gramme was Professor John B. McMaster, the vice-chairman Pro- 
fessor Herman V. Ames, of the same institution. 

Other learned societies which met at the same time and place 
were the Archaeological Institute of America, the American Philo- 
logical Society, the American Economic Association, the American 
Political Science Association, the American Sociological Society, 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and the Association 
of History Teachers of the Middle West and Maryland. The ses- 
sion on ancient history was held as a joint session with the first two 
of these bodies; that on medieval church history as a joint session 
with the American Society of Church History, which, meeting as 
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usual in New York, adjourned to Philadelphia for this final session ; 
the conference of teachers of history as a joint session with the 
Association of History Teachers of the Middle States and Mary- 
land; while the last session of all was held in common with the 
American Economic Association, the American Political Science 
Association, and the American Sociological Society. At that ses- 
sion the members of the various societies were favored with an 
interesting informal address by the Honorable Robert Brand, deputy 
chairman of the British War Mission, well known for work con- 
nected with the federation of South Africa, on the British Common- 
wealth of Nations ; Hon. Edward P. Costigan, of the United States 
Tariff Commission, read an address on Economic Alliances, Com- 
mercial Treaties, and Tariff Adjustments, partly historical in char- 
acter, in so far as it touched upon the experiments of the United 
States in reciprocity since 1890 j 1 and Professor Wallace Notestein, 
of the University of Minnesota, read a paper, at once entertaining 
and of solid value, on the Pan-German Use of History. 

At noon of the first day, the members of the American Historical 
Association and the American Political Science Association came 
together in a subscription luncheon, at which M. Louis Aubert, of 
the French High Commission, spoke eloquently of the aid of his- 
torians in winning the war, and Professor Guy S. Ford, of the 
University of Minnesota, who since May has been performing in- 
valuable services as director of the Division of Civic and Educa- 
tional Co-operation in the Committee on Public Information at 
Washington, described the educational work of that committee in 
detail and in a manner to convince all hearers of the high value of 
its labors. Several subscription dinners of those having a common 
interest in an individual field of history were arranged, in accord- 
ance with a custom which has been growing of late, and were emi- 
nently successful — a dinner of those interested in military history, 
one of members interested in the history of the Far East, and one 
of members of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. There 
was also a breakfast of those interested in Latin-American history 
and in the foundation of the new Hispanic American Historical 
Review, of whose progress announcement is made on a later page ; 
and a subscription luncheon of teachers, at which the subject of 
discussion was the War and the Teaching of History, and at which 
an interesting letter addressed to those present by M. fidouard de 
Billy, French Deputy High Commissioner, was read by M. Francois 
Monod. 

1 Mr. Costigan's paper appears in the supplement to the American Economic 
Review for March. 
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Though several of the sessions were entitled conferences and 
had in part that character, the familiar difficulty of eliciting real dis- 
cussion of substantive papers confined those sessions mostly to 
formal written contributions; but there were, as usual, three con- 
ferences that call for independent description, the fourteenth annual 
conference of representatives of state and local historical societies, 
the ninth annual conference of archivists, and the conference of 
teachers of history. 

The conference of historical societies now met for the first time 
under the constitution provided for it by the Association a year 
before, which gives it an autonomous status ; and organized by the 
choice of Mr. Thomas L. Montgomery, librarian of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Library, as chairman, and of several committees. The 
secretary of the new organization is Dr. Augustus H. Shearer, of 
the Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, appointed to that position by the 
Council a year before. Preparations were made for the issue in 
1918 of a hand-book of American historical societies. The pro- 
ceedings of the conference were mainly occupied with the problem 
of the relations between historical societies and the various heredi- 
tary-patriotic societies, especially in the matter of co-operation in 
publication. Judge Norris S. Barratt, of the Philadelphia Court of 
Common Pleas, read a paper on the publications issued by societies 
of the latter class, and the need of avoiding duplication. The plan 
of a joint committee, in which each such society should be repre- 
sented, and which should systematize printing, and by agreement 
assign to each society the field and method of publication which it 
should adopt, was elaborated by Professor William Libbey, of 
Princeton University, and by Mr. Worthington C. Ford, of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. It was voted that the president 
of the American Historical Association should be requested to 
appoint a committee of thirteen, representing all types of organiza- 
tion involved, to consider closer co-operation and report a plan for 
avoiding duplication of effort and securing a better and more sys- 
tematic publication of historical material. For the remainder of 
the conference the topic was the collection by historical societies of 
local material on the present war; Professor Harlow Lindley and 
Dr. Solon J. Buck gave useful descriptions of methods pursued by 
the Indiana State Library and the Minnesota Historical Society 
respectively. 2 

The chief theme in the conference of archivists was the collection 
and preservation of war records. Mr. Waldo G. Leland, of the 

2 A fuller account of the proceedings, in a brief pamphlet of eight pages, has 
been prepared by Dr. Shearer, and may be obtained from him. 
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Carnegie Institution, secretary of the National Board for Historical 
Service, presented in outline the general subject of Archives of the 
War, on which he has been preparing for that board an elaborate 
report. He emphasized the great need of preserving properly the 
official documents and papers produced by the federal, state, and local 
governments of the Union in their various conventional departments, 
and showed in part what was being done in this direction, and by 
libraries ; but he dwelt more largely on the need of preserving proper 
records of the doings of those newer governmental or semi-official or 
extra-official bodies which have been created in such numbers for 
purposes connected with the war. Starting without traditions of office 
and with instant needs for boundless activity, such organizations 
are likely to forget the importance of preserving for future times 
the records of their activities. Yet after all their achievements 
should hold as high and as instructive a place in the history of the 
war as those of all the traditional divisions of the old-line military 
or political mechanism, for the future historian of the war will see 
it, in this country as in others, as a prodigious and many-sided effort 
of the whole nation. What has been done to cause these newer 
bodies to conserve historical material was set forth by Mr. Leland 
in general terms, and was exemplified in a particular instance by a 
fuller description, presented by Mr. Everett S. Brown, of the Ar- 
chives of the Food Administration as Historical Sources. Pro- 
fessor Peter Guilday, of the Catholic University of America, editor 
of the Catholic Historical Review, speaking to the title, the Collec- 
tion of Catholic War Records, described the systematic endeavors 
made, on a large scale, by the War Record Committee of the Catholic 
National War Council, operating through 119 diocesan sub-commit- 
tees, to collect all sorts of material relating to the war which can be 
obtained from members of the Catholic Church, the portions relat- 
ing to Catholics to be preserved ultimately in a special archive 
building to be erected in Washington at the Catholic University of 
America. Professor R. M. Johnston, of Harvard, Mr. R. D. W. 
Connor, of North Carolina, Dr. Buck, of Minnesota, and Dr. James 
Sullivan, of the New York Department of History, also spoke in 
this conference, partly by way of describing the earnest and intelli- 
gent efforts which historical departments and societies and the his- 
torical sections of state councils of defence have made to ensure 
the preservation of material on the war, partly upon the pressing 
need, which war conditions have emphasized, for better housing of 
the national archives at Washington. The conference was presided 
over by Mr. Victor H. Paltsits, of the New York Public Library, 
chairman of the Public Archives Commission. 
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The conference of teachers of history, presided over by Dean 
Marshall S. Brown, of New York University, attracted an excep- 
tionally large attendance, especially of teachers in secondary schools. 
It will be remembered that the Association two years ago appointed 
a Committee of Thirteen to consider what progress could be made 
toward framing for American schools a more ideal programme in 
history, a course which, while denning more closely the fields of 
history recommended by the Committee of Seven, should also bring 
about a better co-ordination between the elementary and the sec- 
ondary schools. This conference was planned to help forward 
these deliberations, and the principal paper was by Professor Henry 
Johnson, of Teachers College, Columbia University, chairman hith- 
erto of that Committee on History in Schools'. Professor Johnson's 
paper, on the School Course in History: Some Precedents and a 
Possible Next Step, a paper expressed with his usual wisdom and 
felicity, and the valuable remarks of the gentlemen who followed 
him in the discussion of the theme, Professor Rolla M. Tryon, of 
the University of Chicago, Dr. Arthur M. Wolfson, of the New 
York High School of Commerce, Professor Henry E. Bourne, of 
the Western Reserve University, and Professor Herbert D. Foster, 
of Dartmouth University, have been printed at length in another 
place. 3 It must suffice here to say that Professor Johnson warned 
against the non-historical tendency to teach too much "current 
events ", continually shifting the emphasis and interpretation of his- 
tory to suit the interests of the hour, and against the temptation, 
active in such times as these, to turn the whole force of historical 
teaching to the stimulation of national patriotism — the very process 
which in Germany, glorifying one nation alone, has resulted in intel- 
lectual isolation from the civilization of the rest of the world. Ad- 
vocating a connected programme of history for the whole school 
course, he especially commended as a model the French course of 
1902, which endeavored to promote without bias a sympathetic 
understanding of the progress of humanity, and therefore attained 
a point of view universal and stable. 

Among the formal papers read at the meetings, the place of 
first consideration belongs to the bright and engaging presidential 
address delivered by Mr. Ford, facile princeps among American 
historical editors of whatever period, on the Editorial Function in 
American History. We have already had the pleasure of printing 
its text in full. 4 Such summaries as we are able to give of the other 

3 History Teacher's Magazine, February, 1918, pp. 74-83, pages of great value 
and importance. 

* American Historical Review, XXIII. 273-286. 
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papers may best be arranged in something approaching a chrono- 
logical or systematic order, without regard to the order in which 
these papers appeared in the programme. 

A group of papers in the session on ancient history discussed, 
in outline and suggestively, the problems of ancient imperialism, 
Professor Albert T. Olmstead of the University of Illinois pre- 
senting a paper on Oriental Imperialism, Professor William S. Fer- 
guson of Harvard, one on Greek Imperialism, while a third, pre- 
pared by the late Professor George W. Botsford of Columbia 
University, dealt with Roman Imperialism. These three papers we 
expect to have the pleasure of printing in a future number of this 
journal. 

In the same session, Professor Clifford H. Moore, of Harvard 
University, discussing the Decay of Nationalism under the Roman 
Empire, showed how the earlier patriotism of antiquity, based on 
the city state in the more advanced, on the tribe in the less advanced 
populations, never developed into a nationalism attached to a large 
area, before Roman conquest substituted provincial organization 
with its highly centralized form of government, broke up old rela- 
tions, and destroyed many of the inter-city or intertribal ties. That 
a Roman nationalism developed under the Empire is difficult to 
maintain. The racial composition of the Empire, its vast extent, 
the early loss of political power under the principate, the individ- 
ualism engendered by social and economic conditions and by phi- 
losophy and Oriental religions, caused Roman national spirit in 
reality to decline. 

Aspects of cosmopolitan religion under the Empire were treated 
by Professor A. L. Frothingham of Princeton, in a paper on the 
Cosmopolitan Religion of Tarsus and the Origin of Mithra. He 
exhibited Tarsus as a typical exponent of religious cosmopolitanism, 
affected, by reason of its position and history, by Hittite and Ana- 
tolian ideas, by those of the Assyrians and the Persians, the Greeks 
and the Romans. One part of his paper essayed to show how influ- 
ences from all these sources are reflected in the symbolism of the 
lion slaying the bull, a special device of Tarsus, and in its mytho- 
logical interpretations. Another argued for the origin of Mithra 
in the Babylonian myth of the hero Gilgamesh. Among the com- 
ments made upon the papers in this session, especially valuable were 
those of Professor Frank F. Abbott, of Princeton, on the causes 
which broke down the individuality of the city states and brought 
about the decline of civic patriotism under the Roman Empire. 

Professor Joseph C. Ayer, jr., of the Episcopal Divinity School 
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in Philadelphia, presented a paper on the Church Councils of the 
Anglo-Saxons. His conclusions were : ( 1 ) that the provincial con- 
ciliar system of the Church was as ineffectual and as irregular at 
this period in England as elsewhere; (2) that with the exception of 
the two provincial synods of Hertford and Hatfield under Arch- 
bishop Theodore, there were no Anglo-Saxon councils or synods 
representing the entire Church in England; (3) that there is no 
evidence, by way of church councils, of any such unity of church 
organization as could do much to advance the political unity of the 
nations in England; (4) that the earliest synods of Theodore, and 
probably the strictly provincial synods for some time, were called 
by the archbishop on his own authority, but that later it was on the 
king's authority that all councils, secular and ecclesiastical, were 
called, the church councils rapidly becoming assimilated with the 
witenagemot; (5) that the witenagemot took the place of the pro- 
vincial synod for all ecclesiastical purposes at an early day, possibly 
at about 800 A. D. 

In the session devoted to medieval church history, in which this 
paper was read, later church councils had an important place. The 
presidential address which Professor David S. Schaff of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary at Pittsburgh delivered before the Ameri- 
can Society of Church History in this session was devoted to the 
Council of Constance, its Fame and its Failure, setting forth its per- 
sonal aspects, the questions which it settled, and those which it 
failed to settle — the healing of the papal schism, the failure to re- 
form the Church, or to fix the final seat of authority in ecumenical 
councils. 

Dr. Harold J. Laski of Harvard, in a paper on the Conciliar 
Movement, dealt with that movement in its bearings upon funda- 
mental political questions, still urgent: the nature of political au- 
thority, the question of sovereignty, the relation between the state 
and other organizations, the problems connected with representative 
government, and the problems of internationalism. The important 
question throughout the movement was that of constitutionalism 
against autocracy. The papacy refused to reform. The conciliar 
writers believed that only a constitutional government could end the 
evil. They were led to see that the Church is not sui generis but 
has the nature of other associations of men. The federal idea to 
which they came was overthrown by the conception of a sovereignty 
which because of its great purposes could know no limits, which 
refuses to admit a divided allegiance. The failure of the attempt 
gave birth to ultramontanism, the parent of divine right and state- 
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absolutism. But even in failure, the idea that the consent of the 
governed is a fundamental element in government, the idea that 
there are rights so sacred that they must not be invaded, survived, 
to bear fruit later. The temporary failure was due to the secular 
forces of the time, demanding centralization. 

In the last of the papers of ecclesiastical history, a paper on the 
Actual Achievements of the Reformation, Dr. Preserved Smith 
interpreted the reformation as a culmination of seven revolutionary 
processes, maturing throughout the later Middle Ages : a revolt of 
the national state against the ecclesiastical world-state and of Teu- 
tonism against Latin culture; the prevalence of the ideals of the 
bourgeoisie over those of the privileged orders; the change from a 
pessimistic, other-worldly order, to one optimistic and secular; the 
growth of individualism; the popularization of knowledge; the tri- 
umph of monotheism or monism ; and the shift from a sacramental, 
hierarchical supernaturalism to an unconditioned, unmediated, dis- 
interested, transcendental morality. 

The special session for English medieval history was devoted to 
four papers on the history of English medieval taxation: by Pro- 
fessor William E. Lunt, of Haverford College, on Early Assess- 
ment for Papal Taxation of English Clerical Incomes ; by Dr. 
Sydney K. Mitchell, of Yale University, on the Taxation of the 
Personal Property of Laymen down to 1272 ; by Dr. Norman S. B. 
Gras, of Clark University, on the English Customs Revenue to 
1275; and by Professor James F. Willard, of the University of 
Colorado, on the Assessment of Lay Subsidies, 1290-1332. 

Mr. Lunt described the valuations made in 1201, 1217, and 1229, 
and discussed the assessments probably used for the taxes ordered 
in 1238, 1239, 1245, 1246, 1247, and 1252. Tentatively, he con- 
cluded that the three valuations named were apparently the only 
assessments of English clerical incomes made for papal taxation 
previous to 1254, and that they probably included only the spirit- 
ualities and did not extend to the temporalities. The last of the 
three, that of 1229, was the most thorough, furnished the prece- 
dents for the methods followed in later valuations, and was probably 
used for the assessment of all papal taxes imposed upon the income 
of the English papal clergy between 1229 and 1254. 

Mr. Mitchell's paper dealt with the machinery created for the 
new taxation of the personal property of laymen. A special ex- 
chequer, modelled after that of Westminster but independent of it, 
was generally established to deal with the work of each county col- 
lector. This system was followed until the time of Edward I., 
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when the work was assigned to the exchequer at Westminster and 
the wardrobe. In the endeavors after proper valuation, many ex- 
periments were made in the local machinery, adaptations and gen- 
eralizations of devices already in use in the judicial organization of 
the kingdom, but one feature was constant, a body of royal com- 
missioners, appointed in each county, who had general charge of 
the assessment and collection of the tax. 

In respect to the early history of the English customs revenue, 
Dr. Gras controverted the current view that the origin of the na- 
tional customs had lain in a gradual development of the royal right 
of seizure of goods from merchants, systematized and reduced to 
money payments. On the contrary he believed the national system 
to have developed from certain definite customs already existing, 
through a series of clearly defined actions, in each case an episode 
in the struggle between localism and nationalism. Among the early 
taxes on trade he instanced lastage and scavage as having charac- 
teristics of national taxes, and two later taxes on wine, cornage 
and prisage. The decrees or assizes on which these taxes were 
founded have been lost, but they were all national in being based 
on foreign trade, imposed on alien and denizen, and apparently 
imposed originally by the sovereign. 

Professor Willard's paper was an account of the assessment of 
taxes on personal property in England from 1290 to 1332. Be- 
tween these two dates the system provided for the appointment in 
each county of groups of commissioners called taxors, in whose 
instructions the fundamental principle was that the personal prop- 
erty of each individual was to be valued by men of his neighbor- 
hood. Sub-taxors reported their data to the chief taxors, who, 
after general survey, summarized the information in two large rolls 
for the county, which were brought to the exchequer. There is 
some uncertainty as to the kinds of personal property which were 
valued, and as to whether assessments were made from the true 
value, but apparently there was a good deal of conventional 
valuation. 

In a paper entitled " The Association ", Dr. J. Franklin Jameson 
discussed the development, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, of that institution or mode of organization of which the 
Association of the Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1774, is a 
familiar example — a signed agreement to continue in a given course 
of political action. He traced its English history from the asso- 
ciation for the protection of Queen Elizabeth in 1584, to instances 
of loyal association of a similar sort under the Hanoverian kings, 
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discussed the Scottish model on which the Association of 1584 
might have been founded, but showed evidences that its model was 
rather the Dutch Compromise of 1566, which in turn most probably 
had its model in the French Catholic leagues of 1560 and the years 
immediately following. 

The most generally interesting of all the sessions was doubtless 
that one which was devoted to a topic uppermost at that time in 
most minds, recent Russian history. 

In this session, Professor Alexander Petrunkevitch, of Yale 
University, described in an illuminating manner the role of the 
intellectuals in the liberating movement in Russia. The real leaders 
of all Russian parties are intellectuals, since they alone have intelli- 
gence to formulate the desires and dreams of the workers. The 
party programmes express the opinions of the leaders, not of the 
masses ; the wording of them is in the language of educated Russia. 
He described the intellectual position of each of the Russian political 
parties and its relations to the revolution, and explained why no one 
of them was able to control the forces which the revolution had 
unloosed. 

Professor Samuel N. Harper, of Chicago, speaking on Forces 
behind the Russian Revolution of March, 1917, dwelt chiefly upon 
two distinct forces, operating through two sets of institutions : polit- 
ical liberalism, which took the initiative, acting through already 
existing institutions of a somewhat popular character, especially the 
Duma, and radicalism of a socialistic character, claiming to repre- 
sent " revolutionary democracy " as opposed to the bourgeoisie, and 
acting through strictly revolutionary organizations, such as the 
Council of Workmen's and Soldiers' Deputies. The interaction of 
these forces, the failure of efforts toward coalition, and the chaos 
resulting from the triumph of revolutionary democracy, were 
described. 

Next followed a vivid account of the First Week of the Revo- 
lution of March, 1917, by an eye-witness, Professor Frank A. 
Golder, of Washington State College. Adverting to the prevalence, 
before the war, of discontent with the government, and the frequent 
talk, in all circles, of the revolution that would follow soon after 
the war, he declared the present revolution to have been precipi- 
tated by the conduct of the Minister of the Interior. Fearing lest 
the revolutionary spirit should grow too powerful for the govern- 
ment to contend with, he instigated an uprising in order to suppress 
it seasonably and prevent worse outbreaks in the future, and so 
brought on a revolution which he was unable to control. 
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Finally, in a comprehensive paper on the Jugo-Slav Movement, 
Professor Robert J. Kerner, of the University of Missouri, traced 
the history of the Jugo- Slavs (Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes) through 
an evolution of twelve centuries, from primeval unity, through a 
political, economic, and social decomposition of a most bewildering 
character, to national unity and the present demand for political 
amalgamation. 5 

We may bridge the transition from papers of European history 
to papers of American history by mention of that on the Functions 
of an Historical Section of a General Staff, read in a section de- 
voted to military history, by Lieutenant-Colonel Paul Azan, of 
the French Army. The topic gains additional interest for Ameri- 
can historical scholars from the recent action of the War Depart- 
ment in creating an historical section in the General Staff of the 
United States Army. Colonel Azan described the archives of the 
French Ministry of War, the organization of the Historical Section 
of the General Staff, its work, and its relations to the Centre des 
Hautes fitudes Militaires and the ficole Superieure de Guerre in 
developing the theory of war. 

First among the contributions to American history mention 
should be made of the notable paper by Professor Andrew C. Mc- 
Laughlin, of the University of Chicago, on the Background of 
American Federalism. 6 Its purpose was to show, first, that the 
essential qualities of American federal organization were largely 
produced by the practices of the old British Empire as it existed 
before 1764, and secondly, that the discussions of the period from 
that time to 1787, and, more particularly, those of the ten years pre- 
ceding 1776, gathered very largely around the problem of imperial 
organization, and, in that field, around the problem of recognizing 
federalism as a principle, or of discerning the nature of federal 
organization, in which so-called powers of government are distin- 
guished one from another. The insistence of the colonists was on 
the maintenance of the old, uncentralized empire ; the contention of 
the Parliamentarians was that a denial of a single power to the 
Parliament was a denial that it was possessed of any power what- 
soever. The result of the actual practices of the old empire, of 
the argument, of the war, and of the attempted solution in the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, was the emergence of the federal empire of 
the United States. 

5 It is understood that the four papers of this Russian, or Slavonic, session 
are to be published together, before long, in the form of a volume. 

6 To be printed in the American Political Science Review for May, 1918. 
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The other papers relating to the first fifty years of United States 
history were those read in joint session with the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. That of Professor James A. James, of 
Northwestern University, entitled To What Extent was George 
Rogers Clark in Control of the Northwest at the Close of the Revo- 
lution, took up that question as an essential means for determining 
the importance of Clark's conquests. The author related the his- 
tory of Clark's designs and movements against Detroit, concluding 
with the results of his expeditions against the Shawnee strongholds 
in November, 1782, which in both British and Indian view laid 
Detroit open to attack. 

The essay by Professor Archibald Henderson, of the University 
of North Carolina, on the Spanish Conspiracy in Tennessee, related 
to the events which ensued in the Tennessee region upon the extinc- 
tion of the state of Franklin. The conspiracy was that whereby 
Gardoqui intrigued with John Sevier to secure the allegiance of the 
latter and his associates to Spain. An important letter of Sevier, 
from the Archives of the Indies, promising action of this nature, 
was read. 7 

In the same session, the Mission of General George Matthews 
on the Florida Frontier was described by Professor Isaac J. Cox, 
of the University of Cincinnati, who related Matthews's endeavors 
in 1810, as secret agent, to persuade Folch to surrender West 
Florida, his renewal of the attempt in the following year, his unau- 
thorized instigation of rebellion in East Florida, his seizure of Fer- 
nandina, and the considerations which forced Madison to disavow 
his actions. 

A paper by Professor Eugene C. Barker, of the University of 
Texas, on Stephen F. Austin, was devoted to a discussion of 
Austin's personality, as revealed in his work. His power as a 
leader was deduced from the control he exercised over the rapidly 
increasing population of his settlement throughout the whole period 
from 1 82 1 to 1836, his skill as a diplomat from his ability to hold 
the confidence of Mexican statesmen and allay their fears of dis- 
loyalty on the part of the colonists despite the persistent efforts of 
the United States to buy Texas. 

In a paper of much importance and value, Professor Frederick 
J. Turner, of Harvard University, set forth the Significance of the 
North Central States in the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
The points mainly dwelt upon were the relations of geography and 

1 Mr. Henderson's article appears in the April number of the Tennessee His- 
torical Magazine. 
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population, the interplay and mixture of varied stocks, the influence 
of mid- Western agriculture, especially of wheat- farming, on both 
West and East, the development of business, the application of 
Eastern capital to banking, transportation, and commerce, the polit- 
ical developments and their relation to the processes of settlement 
and of economic growth, the formation of a new democratic society 
in this region, and the influence of the children of the pioneers in a 
wide variety of cultural fields. 

Three papers dealt with the American war period of fifty years 
ago. Professor Louis B. Schmidt, of Iowa State College, spoke on 
the Influence of Wheat and Cotton on Anglo-American Relations 
during the Civil War. He developed in some detail Great Britain's 
dependence on American wheat and cotton. While the blockade 
withheld Southern cotton from shipment to England, Northern 
wheat supplied the deficit which other nations were unable to fill, 
and, since England had a series of crop failures in i860, 1861, and 
1862, her dependence on American wheat was most acute when the 
cotton famine was at its height. It may well be regarded as having 
contributed the decisive influence, overbalancing that of cotton, in 
keeping the British government from recognition of the Con- 
federacy. 

Secondly, Dr. Victor S. Clark, of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, in Notes on American Manufactures during the Civil 
War, explained why, though manufacturing in the South was dis- 
astrously interrupted, manufacturing at the North prospered during 
the period of warfare, partly because it had been brought to a 
stage where the plants were easily transformed into war factories, 
partly because of wider and more open markets. A surplus of 
manufactures above both civil and military needs of the nation was 
produced, exports to Europe were continued, and the general effect 
of the war was to accelerate manufacturing and to give it an impetus 
that was permanent until the panic of 1873. 

The third of these papers was one by Professor Carl R. Fish of 
Wisconsin, on the Restoration of the Southern Railroads after the 
Civil War. He described the system under which, beginning in the 
spring of 1865, repairs and restoration proceeded under military 
authority. The reconstruction of these roads by the engineering 
corps of the army, on financial credit advanced through the War 
Department, solved the immediate transportation problem of the 
South, as it could have been solved in no other way. Considering 
the temper of the North toward the South and the American indi- 
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vidualist theories of the period, the process which ended in the 
summer of 1866 was little short of a miracle. 8 

In one of the evening sessions, a large audience derived much 
entertainment, as well as much profit, from a discourse on " A Gen- 
eration of American Historiography ", by Professor William A. 
Dunning of Columbia University, in which the progress of historical 
writing since the foundation of the American Historical Association 
in 1884 was set forth, with a light touch and with many humorous 
turns of phrase, but none the less with much sagacity and insight. 
Characterizing briefly the work of recent historians, Schouler, H. 
H. Bancroft, McMaster, Fiske, Henry Adams, Rhodes, Roosevelt, 
and others, he also exhibited the new factors and features of this 
latest period — the development of the historical monograph, of the 
doctoral dissertation, of the co-operative history, and the tendency 
toward economic and impersonal history. 

In the same session, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Har- 
vard University, gave a description, both interesting and instructive, 
of the Psychology of a Constitutional Convention, based on his re- 
cent experiences as a member of the constitutional convention of 
Massachusetts. 

Students of Latin-American history, gathered in a special con- 
ference, had an opportunity of hearing five papers, most of which 
are likely to be printed later in the new journal of that specialty. 
An important and original paper, bridging the history of Spain and 
of Spanish America, was that in which Dr. Charles H. Cunningham, 
of the University of Texas, exhibited the Institutional Background 
of Latin American History, by showing how the institutions which 
Spain set up for the administration of her colonial empire were 
readily derived by adaptation from institutions which she had 
already been called upon to develop. The progress of southward 
conquest by the Spanish kingdoms in the Middle Ages required them 
to originate a system of royal and municipal officials, executive and 
judicial — adelantados, alcaldes, corregidores, audiencias, and coun- 
cils — which were obvious models for viceroys and provisional gov- 
ernors, municipal organizations, and audiencias in the New World. 

Dr. Charles W. Hackett of the University of California defined 
with precision, but in a manner impossible to summarize, the history 
of the Delimitation of Political Jurisdictions in Spanish North 
America, established prior to 1535, indicating the successive changes 

8 The papers of Dr. Clark and Professor Fish will be printed before long in 

the Military Economist and Historian. 
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in those jurisdictions, and sketching the political readjustments re- 
sulting from those changes. 9 

The history of Portuguese America received equal attention with 
that of Spanish America. Professor William R. Manning, of the 
University of Texas, narrated the story of an Early Diplomatic 
Controversy between the United States and Brazil, namely that 
which Condy Raguet, American charge d'affaires in Brazil from 
1824 to 1827, waged with the Brazilian authorities over the blockade 
maintained by Brazil before Argentine ports, during the war over 
the question of Uruguay. Professor Percy A. Martin, of Leland 
Stanford University, showed the Influence of the United States on 
the Opening of the Amazon to the World's Commerce, beginning 
with the unsuccessful efforts made in 1850 and with Lieutenant M. 
F. Maury's somewhat truculent memorial of 1853, and described 
the effects of those efforts and of the work of Tavares Bastos who 
finally persuaded the Emperor Don Pedro II., in 1866, to sign the 
imperial decree opening the Brazilian portion of the Amazon to 
international commerce. Mr. Reginald Orcutt, of Washington, 
ended the session with a Review of the History of German Coloni- 
zation in Brazil, from 1827 to 1914. 

For those whose interest lies in the field of Far Eastern history, 
there was a profitable session on the last day of the convention, in 
which four papers, concerning the recent history of China and Japan 
and the relations of America to them, were read by Professors F. 
W. Williams of Yale University, Kenneth S. Latourette of Denison 
University, W. W. McLaren of Williams College, and the Rev. Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick of New York, respectively. The first spoke of 
the Mid- Victorian Attitude of Foreigners in China. He described 
the ignorance of social and material conditions in the Chinese Em- 
pire on the part of the Europeans who gathered in the five ports 
thrown open to maritime commerce in 1842 by the Opium War, the 
economic and other sources of irritation, and the effects of the 
policy which Lord Palmerston followed in Europe in dealing with 
other powers, and of the extension of that policy to China, in the 
form of truculence and high-handed imposition, until, after another 
war, more conciliatory and educational methods of intercourse were 
proposed by Anson Burlingame, American minister to China, and 
inaugurator of the first plan for an open-door policy. 

Mr. Latourette reviewed in detail the whole development of 
American Scholarship in Chinese History, lamenting the scantiness 

» The papers of Dr. Cunningham and Dr. Hackett appear in the first number 
of the Hispanic American Historical Review. 
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of American contributions to that study, in contrast to the excellent 
work of European scholars, especially French and English, and ex- 
pressing the earnest desire, which indeed all should share, that the 
subject should attract more attention in this country. Mr. Mc- 
Laren's topic was Twenty Years of Party Politics in Japan, 1897- 
191 7, Dr. Gulick's, the History of Naturalization Legislation in the 
United States, with special reference to Chinese and Japanese Immi- 
gration, his main historical thesis being that it is only since 1907 
that the Act of 1875 has been uniformly interpreted by the courts 
as excluding Japanese from naturalization. 

In the business meeting of the Association, which took place on 
the last afternoon of the sessions, the prevailing note was of adjust- 
ment to pecuniary limitations caused by the war. The many sub- 
scriptions which are called for from the class of persons chiefly 
represented in the Association have caused an unusual number of 
members to resign from it or to omit to pay their annual dues, and 
a serious diminution of revenue is already visible, while the efforts 
to increase endowment, hopefully undertaken at the beginning of 
1 91 7, have been nearly discontinued since the entrance of the United 
States into the war. The feeling has been that success was not to 
be expected in times so unpropitious. Yet it is impossible to remain 
permanently content with anything short of a large increase in the 
Association's scientific activities, for it is impossible not to feel with 
great earnestness the increased responsibility of America for main- 
taining the apparatus of the world's civilization. In every Euro- 
pean country the sources from which scientific undertakings have 
been sustained will have been dried up or almost fatally diminished 
by the war. A recent German educational article sets forth, in 
plaintive accents, with many statistics, and with much truth, that 
" our superiority, anchored in the popular education of Germany 
and in the standard of our culture", will be impaired, that Ger- 
many's intellectual development "would be reduced to a wretched 
condition if Germany were to lose this war, or even if it were to be 
obliged to conclude a peace of renunciation ". In any probable event 
of the war, America will emerge from it less damaged than any other 
combatant. When this shattered world resumes with pathetic cour- 
age the work of advancing civilization, it were shameful for 
America not to assume the chief part, if not in the labors of scholar- 
ship themselves, at any rate in their sustainment. Hers should be, 
in all departments of knowledge, the chief funds for the endowment 
of research. 

At the moment, however, the American Historical Association 
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had nothing before it but to pursue a prudent course. The report 
of the secretary, Mr. Leland, showed an actual membership of 2654, 
less by 85 than was reported a year before. That of the treasurer, 
Dr. Bowen, of which a summary is presented at the end of this 
article, indicated net receipts, for the year, of $8659, net expendi- 
tures of $9454, a deficit of $795- The assets were reported as 
$28,516. They would have been less than those of the year preced- 
ing by the amount of the deficit mentioned, and by a decline of $200 
in the value of certain securities, but these losses had been more 
than counterbalanced by the payments made into the general endow- 
ment fund, for which it was reported that subscriptions amounting 
to $3365 had been made, and $1490 had been paid in. 

The secretary of the Council, Professor Greene, reported its 
transactions, as required by the constitution, and a number of rec- 
ommendations, all of which were adopted by the Association. 10 Dr. 
Bowen, who had been the treasurer of the Association throughout 
the whole thirty-three years of its existence, having retired from 
that office, the secretary of the Council reported resolutions by 
which that body endeavored to express its sense of the society's 
indebtedness to Dr. Bowen for this long period of unselfish and 
efficient labor, and the Association with much warmth of feeling 
passed resolutions of similar tenor. The secretary of the Council 
also reported on the work of various committees, and also on the 
budget 11 and the necessary omission of appropriations to several of 
these committees. Mr. Shearer reported the results of the confer- 
ence of historical societies, Professor Herbert E. Bolton, informally, 
on the latest meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch. Professor Ed- 
ward P. Cheyney, chairman of the Board of Editors of this review, 
reported on its transactions and on the policy which it has adopted 
during war-time, and the Association took the final steps in adjust- 
ing the financial relations between the Board and the Association. 12 
The committee on the Adams Prize, unable to report at the time of 
the business meeting, has since reported an award of the prize to 
Lieut. F. L. Nussbaum of the National Army, for an essay entitled 
" G. J. A. Ducher : an Essay in the Political History of Mercantilism 
during the French Revolution." 

Upon recommendation by the Council, the conditions of award 

10 The principal votes passed by the Council at the session held by it in New 
York on December i, 1917, and at those sessions which it held in Philadelphia, 
December 26-29, are printed in an appendix to this article, and the principal 
votes passed by the Association in another. 

11 Printed in an appendix, as adopted by the Association. 

12 See below, pp. 524-525. 
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of the two prizes were so modified as to provide that the field of the 
Winsor Prize shall be American history, that of the Adams prize 
the history of the Eastern Hemisphere; that printed monographs 
as well as manuscript may be submitted and considered ; and that a 
manuscript to which a prize has been awarded may be printed in the 
Annual Reports, publication in separate volumes being discontinued 
after the present year. 13 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was presented by 
its chairman, Professor Frank M. Anderson, of Dartmouth College. 
In accordance with its recommendations, Mr. William R. Thayer, 
first vice-president of the Association, was elected president, Pro- 
fessor Edward Channing first vice-president, Mr. J. J. Jusserand, 
ambassador of France, second vice-president. Mr. Waldo G. Le- 
land, Professor Evarts B. Greene, and Mr. A. Howard Clark were 
re-elected to their respective offices of secretary, secretary of the 
Council, and curator. Mr. Charles Moore of Detroit, president of 
the United States Fine Arts Commission, was elected treasurer. 
The new members chosen to the Council were Professors William 
E. Dodd, of the University of Chicago, Walter L. Fleming, of Van- 
derbilt University, and William E. Lingelbach, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The full list of officers, of members of the Council) 
and of committees, appears on a later page. The Council elected 
Professor Charles H. Haskins, of Harvard, a member of the Board 
of Editors of the American Historical Review for the period of six 
years from the adjournment of the meeting, in succession to Pro- 
fessor Ephraim Emerton, whose term then expired. 

Principal Votes of the Executive Council 14 
December i, 1917 

Voted, That a committee of five be appointed by the chair to prepare 
for an appropriate representation of the American Historical Associa- 
tion at the International Congress of the History of America to be held 
at Rio de Janeiro in September, 1922. 

Voted, To recommend to the Association the following plan for the 
administration of the funds of the American Historical Review: 

1. That the Treasurer of the American Historical Association be 
requested to institute a separate fund called the American Historical 

13 Copies of the revised rules may be obtained from the secretary of the 
Association. 

1* A pamphlet of 12 pages, containing statistics of membership, the treas- 
urer's annual statement, and, in full, the minutes of the meetings of the Executive 
Council held at Cincinnati on December 29, 19161 and at New York December 1, 
1917, was distributed at the time of the Philadelphia meeting, and may be ob- 
tained from the secretary of the Association. 
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Review Fund, to be used only for purposes of the Review, consisting 
at its inception of the balance now possessed by the Board of Editors, 
and now transferred by it to the treasury of the Association. 

2. That the Macmillan Company's monthly payments of $200, and 
any payments of profits by that firm under their contract, be hereafter 
paid to the treasurer of the Association and by him placed to the credit 
of the American Historical Review Fund; 

3. That in order to meet the payments which the treasurer has to 
make to the Macmillan Company for numbers of the Review sent to 
members at 40 cents each, the Council of the Association at each annual 
meeting appropriate to the American Historical Review Fund a sum 
sufficient to cover a payment of $1.60 for each of the estimated number 
of members to receive the Review during that year, such estimate to be 
certified by the secretary of the Association. 

4. That all such payments as have heretofore been made by the 
treasurer of the Board of Editors be hereafter made by the treasurer 
of the Association on warrant from the managing editor. 

{These recommendations were adopted by the Association.) 

Voted, That the usual November meeting of the Council be omitted 
in 1918. 

Voted, To recommend to the Association that the terms of award of 
the Justin Winsor and the Herbert Baxter Adams Prizes be modified so 
as to provide : 

1. That the publication of the prize essays in the present form be 
discontinued. 

2. That competition for the prizes be open to monographs, sub- 
mitted either in manuscript or after publication, provided that the date 
of publication has been within two years preceding the award. 

3. That the competition be limited to monographs in the English 
language by writers of the Western Hemisphere who have not pre- 
viously published any considerable work or won an established repu- 
tation. 

4. That a monograph to which a prize has been awarded in manu- 
script may, if deemed in all respects available, be published in the 
Annual Report of the Association. 

5. That the modified system of competition go into effect for the 
Winsor Prize in 1918, and the Adams Prize in 1919. 

(These recommendations were adopted by the Association.) 

Voted, That the secretary of the Association and the secretary of 
the Council be a special committee on membership. 

December 26-29, 1917 

Voted, on recommendation from the Advisory Board of the History 
Teacher's Magazine, that the number of issues of that journal be re- 
duced from ten to nine. 

Voted, That the treasurer be instructed to send a bill for the Octo- 
ber number of the American Historical Review 15 to members whose 
dues remain unpaid on the first of June. 

15 Sent before it can be known whether the member intends to pay the bill 
sent by the treasurer of the Association on September i. 
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Voted, That in view of the present financial situation the Board of 
Editors of the American Historical Review be requested to consider 
ways and means of reducing the expenses of publication of the Review. 

Voted, That the Board of Editors of the American Historical Review 
be authorized to negotiate with the Macmillan Company respecting the 
price at which the Review is furnished to members of the Association, 
with the understanding (1) that the price per number be forty cents as 
at present, 16 (2) that the Association guarantee the publishers against 
deficit on account of the publication of the Review in 1918, to an amount 
not exceeding ten cents for each copy furnished to members of the 
Association. 

Voted, To appoint a special Council Committee, of five members, on 
Policy, with instructions to report to the Council at its next meeting 
respecting the future scientific activities of the Association. 

Voted, To recommend to the Association, 1. That the next annual 
meeting be held in Minneapolis; provided however, that if, in view of 
the emergency due to the state of war, there appears to the Executive 
Council to be sufficient reason for changing the place of meeting or 
omitting the meeting altogether, the Executive Council be authorized to 
take such action and directed to notify the Association of its decision 
not later than September 1 ; 

2. That if the annual meeting of 1918 is omitted the officers of the 
Association shall continue in office until the next annual meeting of the 
Association ; 

3. That, except in respect to the adoption of the annual budget, 
the secretary of the Council be authorized to take the votes of the Coun- 
cil by mail, when, in the judgment of the president and the secretary, 
such a procedure is expedient. 

{These recommendations were adopted by the Association.) 
Principal Votes of the Association 17 

Voted, That By-law no. 2 18 be amended as follows: In the second 
sentence change the words " first of October " to " fifteenth of Septem- 
ber " ; in the third sentence change the words " twenty days " to " one 
month " ; insert the word " business " before the word " meeting " 
wherever it occurs in the by-law; in the fourth sentence change the 
words " five days " to " one day " and add at the end of the sentence the 
words " but such nominations by petition shall not be presented until 
after the Committee on Nominations shall have reported its nominations 
to the Association as provided for in the present by-law ". 

The following resolution, laid before the Association, was referred 
by it to the Council with power to act, and was subsequently adopted by 
the Council: 

In view of the large educational, humanitarian, and missionary in- 
terests which American organizations have long maintained within the 
limits of the Ottoman Empire, 

i« The contract price is 50 cents, but the publishers some years ago agreed to 
reduce it to 40 cents on certain conditions. 

i? Additional to the votes approving recommendations of the Council, as in- 
dicated in the memorandum preceding. 

is See American Historical Review, XXI. 464-465. 
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Resolved, That the American Historical Association empower its 
president to appoint a committee of three to urge upon the government 
of the United States the importance of adequately safeguarding, during 
the course of any peace negotiations, the future rights and activities of 
American educational and scientific enterprises in the Ottoman Empire, 
having in mind especially: 

General education for men and women; professional education, in- 
cluding medical schools and hospitals; training in agriculture, forestry, 
engineering, transportation and road-making, economic geology, and 
mining; geological and geographical explorations, scientific surveys, 
archaeological excavations, and the legitimate interests of American 
museums. 

It is also recommended that a further function of this committee be 
to provide for the collection and presentation of all available informa- 
tion which would aid the representatives of the United States in secur- 
ing the ends suggested in the above resolution. 

Summary of Treasurer's Report 
receipts 

Balance on hand, December 19, 1916 $ 3,219.64 

Receipts to date : 

Annual dues $6,834.59 

Life membership dues 50.00 

Dividends on bank stock 240.00 

Interest on bond and mortgage 900.00 

Loan, Clarence W. Bowen 1,642.00 

Sales of publications 407-96 

Royalties 134.27 

Gift for London Headquarters 50.00 

Miscellaneous 42.40 10,301.22 

$13,520.86 

disbursements 

Office of secretary and treasurer $ 1,572.86 

Executive Council, expenses of travel 239.04 

Office of secretary of the Council 36-15 

Committee on Nominations 77-50 

Committee on Programme, 1917 123.39 

Conference of Historical Societies 53-72 

Committee on Publications 1,054.49 

Editorial services 138.55 

General Index 750.00 

American Historical Review 4,261.20 

Historical Manuscripts Commission 6.70 

Public Archives Commission 82.70 

Committee on Membership 10.00 

Committee on Bibliography 5.00 

Adams Prize 125.00 

Writings on American History • 200.00 

History Teacher's Magazine 200.00 

Special Committee on Finance 50.00 

London Headquarters 150.00 
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Payment of loan 1,642.00 

Bills payable December 19, 1916 318.21 

Total disbursements $11,096.51 

Balance on hand, December 19, 1917 2,424.35 

$13^520-86 

Budget for 1918 18 
appropriations 

Offices of secretary and treasurer $2,000 

Committee on Nominations 75 

Pacific Coast Branch 50 

Programme Committee 150 

Conference of Historical Societies 25 

Committee on Publications 1,000 

Editorial services 150 

General Index 250 

American Historical Review 5,0°° 

Historical Manuscripts Commission 20 150 

Winsor Prize Committee 200 

London Headquarters 20 150 

Military History Prize 20 250 

Committee on Bibliography of Modern English History 20 125 

Bills payable 29 

$9-604 

ESTIMATED INCOME 

Annual dues $7,050 

Life members' fees 100 

Publications 400 

Royalties 125 

Investments 1,100 

Gifts 100 

Registration fees, annual meeting 150 

$9,025 

Officers and Committees of the American Historical Association 

President, William R. Thayer, Cambridge. 

First Vice-President, Edward Channing, Cambridge. 

Second Vice-President, Jean Jules Jusserand, Washington. 

Secretary, Waldo G. Leland, 1140 Woodward Building, Washington. 

Treasurer, Charles Moore, Detroit. 21 

18 Adopted by the Council on the understanding that subscriptions were to 
be asked for, to make up the deficiency. By the efforts of Dr. Bowen, subscrip- 
tions aggregating $1336 have been obtained (apart from subscriptions to the 
general endowment fund), sufficient not only to provide against any probable de- 
ficiency in 1918 but also to cover most of the deficit of 1917. 

20 Trust funds. 

21 For purposes of routine business, the treasurer should be addressed at 1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. ; his personal address is 197 Parker Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 
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Secretary of the Council, Evarts B. Greene, Urbana, 111. 22 
Curator, A. Howard Clark, Smithsonian Institution. 
Executive Council (in addition to the above-named officers) : 
Andrew D. White, 23 Andrew C. McLaughlin, 

James Schouler, H. Morse Stephens, 

James Ford Rhodes, George L. Burr, 

John B. McMaster, Worthington C. Ford, 23 

Simeon E. Baldwin, Herbert E. Bolton, 

J. Franklin Jameson, Henry E. Bourne, 

George B. Adams, William E. Dodd, 

Albert Bushnell Hart, Walter L. Fleming, 

Frederick J. Turner, Samuel B. Harding, 

William M. Sloane, William E. Lingelbach, 

Theodore Roosevelt, Lucy M. Salmon, 

William A. Dunning, George M. Wrong. 



Committees: 

Committee on Programme, for the Thirty-Fourth Annual Meeting : 2 * 

Committee on Local Arrangements : 2 * 

Committee on Nominations: Charles H. Ambler, University of West 
Virginia, chairman; Christopher B. Coleman, Carl R. Fish, J. G. 
de Roulhac Hamilton, Victor H. Paltsits. 

Editors of the American Historical Review: Edward P. Cheyney, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Carl Becker, Charles H. 
Haskins, J. Franklin Jameson, James H. Robinson, Claude H. 
Van Tyne. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission: Justin H. Smith, 270 Beacon 
St., Boston, chairman; Dice R. Anderson, Mrs. Amos G. Draper, 
Logan Esarey, Gaillard Hunt, Charles H. Lincoln, Milo M. 
Quaife. 

Committee on the Justin Winsor Prize: Frederick L. Paxson, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, chairman; Edward S. Corwin, Frank H. 
Hodder, Ida M. Tarbell, Oswald G. Villard. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prise: Ruth Putnam, 2035 
O St., N. W., Washington, chairman; Charles D. Hazen, Robert 
H. Lord, Louis J. Paetow, Conyers Read. 

Public Archives Commission: Victor H. Paltsits, 2240 Grand Con- 
course, New York, chairman; Eugene C. Barker, Solon J. Buck, 
John C. Fitzpatrick, George N. Fuller, George S. Godard, Peter 
Guilday, Thomas M. Owen. 

Committee on Bibliography: George M. Dutcher, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, chairman; Frank A. Golder, Adelaide R. 
Hasse, William T. Laprade, Albert H. Lybyer, Wallace Note- 
stein, William W. Rockwell, Augustus H. Shearer, Bernard C. 
Steiner. 

22 Until August, 1917, Professor Greene may best be addressed at 1140 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 

23 Those named in this list from President White to Mr. Ford are ex-presi- 
dents. 

2* Selection of these committees was deferred, in view of the vote of the 
Association respecting a possible postponement, or change of place, of the annual 
meeting. 
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Committee on Publications: H. Barrett Learned, 2123 Bancroft 
Place, Washington, chairman; and (ex officio) George M. 
Dutcher, Evarts B. Greene, J. Franklin Jameson, Waldo G. Le- 
land, Victor H. Paltsits, Frederic L. Paxson, Ruth Putnam, Justin 
H. Smith. 

Committee on History in Schools: J. Montgomery Gambrill, Teach- 
ers College, chairman ; Victoria A. Adams, Henry L. Cannon, 
Herbert D. Foster, Samuel B. Harding, James A. James, Daniel 
C. Knowlton, August C. Krey, Robert A. Maurer, Nathaniel W. 
Stephenson, Rolla M. Tryon, William L. Westermann. 

Conference of Historical Societies: Augustus H. Shearer, Grosvenor 
Library, Buffalo, secretary. 

Advisory Board of the History Teacher's Magazine: Henry Johnson, 
Teachers College, chairman; Fred M. Fling, Margaret McGill, 
James Sullivan, Anna B. Thompson, Oliver H. Williams. 25 

Special Committee on Policy: Charles H. Haskins, Harvard Univer- 
sity, chairman; Carl Becker, William E. Dodd, Guy S. Ford, 
Dana C. Munro. 

Special Committee on the Historical Congress at Rio de Janeiro : Ber- 
nard Moses, University of California, chairman; Julius M. Klein, 
1824 Belmont Road, Washington, secretary; Charles L. Chandler, 
Charles H. Cunningham, Percy A. Martin. 

Special Committee on American Educational and Scientific Enter- 
prises in the Ottoman Empire: Edward C. Moore, Harvard Uni- 
versity, chairman; James H. Breasted, Albert H. Lybyer. 

25 The chairman and Miss McGill were appointed for a term of three years ; 
the other members of this committee hold over. 



